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December a National Service Department was established, but neither of them exercised really effective control over the competing interests of the different departments, which continued to tug with added vigour, each in its own direction, in proportion as the shrinkage of man-power resources became more pronounced.
Subject to the orders of the Government and to the instructions of the Secretary of State for War, recruiting was, as I have explained in an earlier chapter, primarily the business of the Adjutant-General, but as C.I.G.S. it was my duty to take a hand also, and at the end of November 1916 I recommended that the military age should be raised to fifty-five years, and that all men up to that age should be utilised for such national work as the Government deemed essential to the prosecution of the war. This meant, of course, all-round liability to national service. A few days later events occurred which led to a reconstruction of the Government, Mr. Lloyd George becoming Prime Minister, and for the moment consideration of the recommendation was unavoidably postponed.
From time to time in 1917 various questions connected with man-power were referred to committees and individuals appointed by the War Cabinet to enquire into them, and certain improvements of a minor nature were made, but they were far from being adequate. They remained so when the duty of dealing with man-power was subsequently vested in a Minister of National Service. Then, as before, a smaller share of the men available was allotted to the army than a judicial review of the circumstances showed to be necessary, and eventually some twenty-five per cent of the battalions on the West Front were disbanded in order to help to fill up the remainder.
The problem with which ministers were faced was difficult, as most problems in war are, since many conflicting demands for men for the three fighting forces, for shipbuilding, food-production, munitions, and other national services had to be reconciled. Still, the outstanding factor was that if, for lack of men, the armies on the West Front were beaten the war would certainly be prolonged, if nothing worse than that, and therefore their maintenance at fullere others in the country who could be spared and were not called upon to perform any military service.
